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failure in the discharge of just debts, will more} You must be willing, mothers and children, to 
eat cad s _.jand more increase amongst us: because it is}examine closely the mode and circumstances 
Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum; if not paid| my belief the day of the Lord is coming ‘upon |of your expenditure, with a mind made up to 
in advance $2.50; 10 cents extrais charged for every one that is proud and lofty, and upon|relieve, as far as in you lies, the head of the 
Postage on those sent by mail. every one that is lifted up, and he shall be|family, who may have both wind and tide to 

brought low; and upon all the cedars of Le-|contend with. Search your houses, search 
banon that are high and lifted up, and upon|your tables, search your garments; and where 
all the oaks of Bashan, and upon all the high |any expense can be spared without lessening 
mountains, and uponall the hills that are lifted |your real comforts, seek for holy help to rid | 
up, and upon every high tower, and upon every |the vessel of it. Iam well aware it will re- , 
fenced wall, and upon all the ships of Tar-|quire holy help to take such steps; but this I 
1 $hish; and upon all pleasant pictures.’ Read}am assured will not be wanting if sought after 
Address of Thomas Shillitoe to Friends in Great Britain |the remainder of this remarkable chapter, to-|in a proper disposition of mind. And we shall 
and Ireland. gether with the foregoing one; and let none/find that those things which have been sacri- 

(Continued from page 397.) say, We have long since heard such thinga—|ficed, being calculated only to gratify tho vain 

“T am aware of the trying state of trade|they were long ago proclaimed in our ears by|mind in ourselves and others, and pamper a 
and commercial affairs, and the great difficulty |an Emlen and a Scattergood; but what has|depraved appetite, had not the effect of adding 
many honest minds have had to struggle with, |come of it? lest our calamity come upon us|real comfort to our hearts. Regard not the 
who are obliged to give credit in their trade ;/as a thief in the night, ina day when we look| world’s dread laugh, but set your intimates 
thus depending upon others to make good|not for it, and at an hour when we are not|and neighbors this salutary example; show 
their own payments. Yet I believe that com-jaware. O remain no longer unwilling to act|them the way to live well at little expense; an 
plaints of want of punctuality in fulfilling en-|the part of wise mariners, you that sail on the}example I believe we are called upon, as a re- 
gagements would not continue among us, | wide ocean of trade and commerce, and havejligious Society, in a peculiar manner to be 
were we in earnest to do everything in our|its tempestuous billows oftentimes to contend |holding up, especially in the present state of 
power, that the chief cause, the inordinate pur-| with, and to whom it has appeared as if no-|the nation. And however this may prove a 
suit of business, might be removed. What sor-|thing less than a total wreck could be the re-|sore conflet to the fleshly part, by letting us 
rowful instances of notorious and scandalous/salt. For when danger like this threatens|down in the eyes of the world, yet in the end 
failure have of late years happened amongst |him, he looks well to the helm, reduces his} we shall appear more honorable than some 
us, for want of the timely exercise of this|sails, and lightens the vessel by lessening the|among us of late years have; who have gone 
care! How have the records of our Monthly |cargo rather than risk the loss of the whole.|on pushing business to keep up an appear- 
Meetings been sullied by report after report|I am aware of the distress the creaturely part|ance which their circumstances did not justify, 
of this Tina ; principally through want of ob-| must have to endare, before the mind is at all|clothing and feeding themselves and their chil- 
serving the limitations of Trath in our trade, |likely to be brought into a willingness to take |dren with that which they were not able to pay 
and exercising a care, that our way of living|such steps as these. And I think I can feel|for. And, Friends, you that are of ability of 
might in all things be consistent with what|much for those of my friends who have fami-| body, learn to wait more upon yourselves, and 
we profess! The excellent advices that are |lies, and have so far extended their manner of| bring your children to do the like: I find Iam 
annually read in all our meeting, I have long|living, as that, from the depressed state of| never better waited on, than when I wait upon 
been led to fear, are become to many who/trade and the various losses they are assailed| myself. Teach your children industry and a 
hear them as a stale thing; but this is not|with, their income barely covers their ex-|well-regulated economy; I fear there is too 
the case with the right-minded, who are de-|penses, while, perhaps, their families are in-|mach need in the present day to press this 4) 
sirous of receiving help every way. creasing. For it is gratifying to our nature to| wholesome practice ; for next to a truly pious 
“ However, by others’ harms let us take|appear to the world to be increasing in sub-|example, you cannot bestow upon your chil- 
warning. Friends, lessen your temporal con-|stance, but mortifying toretrench, lest itshould|dren a better portion. This appears to have 
cern; you that have been permitted so far to|be suspected that we are going down hillin the|been much the case with our first Friends; 
weather the storm, which has been long gath-| world. But this must be done by many among |and it had been better for many of our youth, 
ering, and, at times, has blown a heavy gale. |us, or Iam greatly mistaken in what has long/had their parents trod more in the footsteps 
And notwithstanding there has been some in-|been the feeling of my mind. Friends, youjof these. Labor is a part of the penance en- 
termission, something which at times might be| must be content with the half loaf, which is|joined by the fall, ‘ By the sweat of thy brow 
termed sunshine, with a hope that the worst|better than no bread at all. Lessen your busi-|shalt thou get thy bread.’ This sentence pro- 
was past, and that better times as to commer-|ness, and regulate your family expenses ac-|nounced upon Adam descends to all his pos- 
cial affairs was hastening, how soon has the|cordingly; otherwise you may be brought/terity. Suitable employment, under the regu- 
expectation of such been disappointed, and|into the same trying situation many are now/lating influence of an all-wise Creator, is 
how many, that have thus been tempted tojin, who once carried their heads very high in|salutary both for mind and body, and qualifies vi 
venture out on the vast ocean of commerce, |the commercial world, and move in, what are|us the better to feel for, and proportion labor, 
have become a total wreck! Has not the next/|called, the more genteel circles, but who have|to those who may be placed under us. It may 
cloud that bas gathered, still exceeded those|now no bread at all that they can strictly call|even prove a secondary means of keeping our 
which went before in magnitude and terrific| their own. nature under subjection, which we cannot be 
appearance, sometimes as if ready to burst; “Iam now under the necessity of claiming|ignorant is corrupt, and requires much subdu- 
and carry destruction before it every way?|your attention, my dear sisters, in order that|ing; something to check its impetuosity and 
Friends, lessen your trade and business with|you may do your part, in facilitating the es-|bear rule in all our actions. There is yet an- 
all the resolution you are capable of muster-|cape of your husbands and parents from the| other precious advantage results from bringing 
ing, taking especial heed to the good pilot at|troubled waters and sunk rocks of commercial|up children in habits of well-regulated indus- 
the helm. Get into a safe port, to as safe an| difficulty, which the keen eye of human oo try and economy ; little business will then be 
anchoring place as the nature of your various is so often unable to discover, for with you|found sufficient to bring up a family reputa- 
outward circumstances, in these times, will al-| generally rests the management of household’ bly, when our wants are confined to real com- 
low of: otherwise it has long been my belief, |affairs: it is also principally for the supply of| forts and conveniences, which Truth allows, 
these instances of want of punctuality and|these that the laboring oar is kept tugging.|as far as ever our circumstances will warrant 
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them. It is those things which have nothing 
to recommend them but show, and an appear- 
ance of what the world calls gentility, that 
are opposed by the Truth in each of our minds, 
did we but attend to it more faithfally: for 
want of this attention, how many have be- 
come slaves to appearances? And where this 
well-regulated industry and economy are want- 
ing, and idleness and fulness of bread pre- 
vail, how little is to be observed in the con- 
duct of such, of reverential thankfulness for 
the bounties they are receiving from heaven.” 


(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend.” 
Snow Shoe City, Centre Co., Pa., 

7th mo. 18th, 1878. 
Would a letter from this wild and some- 
what unfrequented place be interesting to the 
readers of “The Friend?” It is probably new 
at least to many of them. Situated a short 
distance beyond the summit of the Alleghe- 
nies, on the western slope of the mountain, 
the air is pure, dry and bracing. Springs of 
water are numerous, deliciously cool, and 
some partaking of a mineral character. To 
the north of the village is one rising in an 
abandoned coal shaft called “Snow Spring,” 


very distant, the writer was impressed with 
the vastness and extent of the view before 
him. 


For “The Friend ” 
On reading over the extracts from the ac- 


For many miles, hills upon hills ap-|count given in The British Friend, of the pro- 


peared, all in such varied forms, and some so|ceedings of London Yearly Meeting, upon the 
distant, as to excite feelings of awe and ad-|reception of two epistles from the bodies pur- 
miration, recalling to miod the lines of the|porting to be Western Yearly Meeting, as pub- 


poet— 


“T feel His glory who could make a world, 
Yet in the lost depths of the wilderness 
Leave not a flower unfinished.” 


lished in the 46th number of “The Friend,” 
and recalling the course pursued by the meet- 
ing, for which some of its members assume 
the title of the “Mother Yearly Meeting” 


And throughout the difficulties and divisions pro- 
“If the mountains are as nought in the hollow of His|duced in our religious Society, by the spread 
ae oe of the unsound sentiments first promulgated 
Taaeane to great firmament, in His balance, | ~ithin its own borders, one el but a. 
If Niagara’s floods ecom Vast, to those who humbly bow; |OVer the fact, becoming daily more and more 
Oh! great Creator of the whole, how passing great art|clearly apparent, that those professing to be 
hou ?” Friends are no longer one people, one in re- 

The name of the house at which boarders /|ligious faith, and one essentially in practice. 
are accommodated, is ‘ Chingleclamouch,”| Norcan any impartial observer of the opin- 
pronounced, Shingleclamdose, of Indian ori-jions delivered and the measures adopted by 
gin, signifying “ Clearfield”—the name of the|/the governing members of that body, fail to 
adjoining county on the west. It is said an|be impressed with the determination mani- 
Indian trail passed north of the house, along |fested to publicly ignore, as far as possible, the 
which they travelled on their way from the| glaring departures from primitive Quakerism 
Bald Eagle Valley to their hunting grounds|among those claiming to be members, and 
on the western slope of the mountains, aud| that they are the cause of the dissensions that 
the name of the place derived from their here|are convulsing the Society ; while they steadily 
assuming their snow shoes in which to make|give the sanction of the meeting to whatever 


which is quite acid to the taste, suggestive of|their descent safe and less laborious; such is|party coincides with or supports the newly 


diluted sulphuric acid. Bituminous and semi- 
bituminous coal being mixed in large quan- 
tities near the town, we may readily suppose 
all the waters issuing from the hill sides, 
which they do quite frequently, are more or 
less impregnated with sulphur, but it is not 
discernible to the taste. 

The place is accessible by means of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to Harrisburg, thence by 
Northern Central to Williamsport, and from 
there to Lock Haven on the Philadelpbia and 
Erie. At Lock Haven we leave the cultivated 
valley of the Susquehanna, and begin to as- 
cend the beautiful and picturesque valley of 
the Bald Eagle, which railroad carries us to 
Bellefonte, where we take seats in the car for 
this place, distant twenty-two miles by rail, 
which is reached in about one and a half 
hours, overcoming an altitude of one thousand 
or twelve hundred feet by ascending grades 
of 120 feet to the mile, and switchbacks. The 
extreme height over which the railroad passes 
is 1757 feet above the sea, from whence we 
descend about 100 feet to Snow Shoe. The 
ride up the mountain from Bellefonte was in- 
teresting, and indeed it may with truth, it is 
thought, be said—grand. The day was mild 
and clear, and seated in an arm chair in the 
back part of the car, protected by an iron- 
railing, where the view was unobstructed, the 
scene presented to the eye was imposing. 
Great mountains on every side, whilst oppo- 
site at a distance off was an open space called 
Harris’ Glen, in front of which the car in as- 
cending the switchbacks, passed and repassed 
several times. Some rhododendrons (which 
here abound) were still in bloom; an occa- 


the tradition and it is probably correct. introduced faith, which it has uniformly 
Although bearing the name of a city, it is}screened from condemnation, and thereby vir- 
really nothing but a village, consisting of a|tually propagated. 
railroad depot, our boarding house, which is| It should not be forgotten while noting the 
large and airy, owned by the railroad com-|lamentation over and censure of a disposition 
pany and kept on temperance principles; two|to disruption manifested in some meetings in 
stores to supply the miners and lumbermen;/| America, that it was long since clearly pointed 
four places of worship, a post office, and a few/out to London Yearly Meeting that some of 
unpretending scattering dwellings. It is a|its influential members were publishing senti- 
quiet place, the air or something else, pro-|ments inconsistent with doctrines uniformly 
ducing a strong proclivity to rest and sleep.|held and promulgated by the founders of the 
The ink with which we write dries up quickly.| Society, and that their spread, without check 
One feature that surprises an eastern man on/|or disownment by that meeting would inevit- 
his first visit to these parts, is the number of|ably lead to disunity and division among the 
cultivated farms and good barns that are pre-|members wherever located. It was urged to 
sented to view in riding over the hills. Good consider that so long as there were those left 
wheat and grass are grown without much, if| within the Society who could not conscien- 
any manure. Farmers and others driving|tiously give up the doctrines inculcated by 
into tho village in their farm wagons, use an| Fox, Penn, Penington and Barclay, and the 
effectual and yet simple spring seat, which|testimonies springing from those doctrines, 
might be imitated (and perhaps is) in older|they would feel bound to testify against prin- 
settlements. It is composed of a seat, some-|ciples disseminated by some of its members, 
times only a board placed across the ends of| which as they were embraced must undermine 
two pine saplings some eight or ten feet long|and displace the primitive doctrines, and con- 
and three or four inches in diameter, the|sequently lead to a disregard and rejection of 


largest ends passing on the outersides of the 
wagon bed to the back part, where they are 
secured under the bolster, and the lighter and 
more springy ends standing up in front some 
oe inches or two feet higher than the 
sides of the wagon bed, and across which the 
board or seat with a back is placed, forming 
a cheap and effectual spring. The road or 
turnpikes, as they are called, are pretty good. 
“The Snow Shoe Land Association” own large 
tracts of land and rent mining privileges under 
others. The annual production of the mines 


sional showy wild bergamot and acres of|being something over 60,000 tons of coal, 


beautifal ferns are to be seen. Cottages on 
the side of the mountain, that we had travel- 
led some miles away from, would reappear 
almost beneath, and apparently but a short 
distance below us. Such is the ingenuity of 
man, but all the works of man, wonderful as 
have been his achievements of latter times, 


which sells at the termination of their road at/don, after alluding to a previous communica- 


about $1.50 per ton, and is principally used in 
the manufacture of iron eastwardly in this 
State. Charcoal is also manufactured in kilns 
as well as in the old fashioned pits, the latter 
having the preference. There is shipped daily 
(except First-day) about three car loads, the 


precious testimonies the Society had ever up- 
held. Hence controversy must ensue, and 
sooner or later the sad spectacle would be pre- 
sented in our despoiled Society of a house 
divided against itself. 

In proof of the correctness of this statement, 
the following extracts are taken from a pam- 
_ published in 1873, entitled, ‘‘A brief 

arrative in relation to the Position of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting of Friends.” In an 
epistle from the Meeting for Sufferings in 
Philadelphia, dated 3d month 20th, 1846, ad- 
‘dressed to the corresponding meeting in Lon- 


tion, expressing the deep religious concern of 
the meeting on account of the spread of works 
‘written by conspicuous members in Eng- 


\land, containing sentiments incompatible with 


those ever held by the Society, it is said : 
‘These works have now for several years 





sink into insignificance when compared with|cars holding four wagon loads of 1000 bush.| been producing a divided feeling among 
the mighty works of his Creator, which are|each; this is used in or about Bellefonte in Friends throughout our religious Society. 
here shown in such vast profusion. Taking a| making certain kinds of iron of fine quality; While some may apprehend little danger from 
walk a few evenings since to an eminence not! for making steel, &c. them, there is in others a godly jealousy for 
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the safety of the Society, accompanied with a/jligious sentiments are causing division in the 
fear that the propagation of sentiments ad-|Society; nor can substantial unity and har- 
verse to some of the doctrines and testimonies |mony exist in a religious body whose mem- 
always held by Friends, together with a ten-|bers are not one in faith and in their religious 
dency to an alliance with the spirit of the/sentiments. We sincerely desire for ourselves 
world, will finally supplant our ancient faith ;|and for you, our beloved brethren, that we 
and that the rising generation may grow up|may be.drawn into a close individual exami- 
in principle and a corresponding practice, |nation, how far we have contributed to bring 
which our forefathers disavowed as incom- |this state of things apon the Society, by giving 
patible with the spiritual nature of the gos-|our support directly or indirectly to opinions 
pel, and thus the gracious design of the Lord |adverse to our ancient principles. May that 
Almighty, in bringing us from under those/pure and peaceable wisdom which is from 
who ery, ‘ Lo here, lo there,’ will be greatly |above enable the Church to put away from it 
frustrated. those epinions and doctrines, and to labor 
“True unity is a precious, but a very deli-| with their authors and abettors to bring them 
cate bond, and there is perhaps nothing that|into the unity of the faith, that so we may 
so quickly and so effectually severs it as the|be perfectly joined together in the same mind 
evidence that persons occupying the highest |and in the same judgment.” Page 21, 22. 
stations in the Church, are putting forth and| This epistle having been deliberately read 
maintaining doctrinal opinions at variance|in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, it was fully 
with the hitherto established testimonies of|approved and endorsed by that meeting, and 
the Society. Some who have never fully sub-|in the epistle written by it that year to Lon- 
mitted to the yoke of Christ, or who have|don Yearly Meeting, the attention of the lat- 
through unfaithfulness cast it off, may esteem |ter meeting was particularly called to it as 
the difference unimportant; while others,|expressing the views and feelings of Phila- 
whose spiritual eyes are anointed to see, and |delphia Yearly Meeting. 
who have been preserved chaste in their alle-| Was it not reasonable to suppose that the 
giance to Christ, clearly detect the departure | knowledge of the existence of a feeling so deep 
from primitive ground, and being confirmed |and sincere, conveyed in language so brotherly 
in the scriptual soundness of our ancient doc-|and courteous, would have called forth a cor- 
trines, can no more compromise them, than responding reply, and at least secured some 
could the faithful sufferers among our first | effort to meet the religious concern of so many 
Friends. deeply experienced Friends on this side of 
“Such different views must render Friends |the Atlantic, whose dedicated lives had given 
a divided people in feeling and in object, until}ample evidence that they were actuated by no 
what is unsound in these discordant opinions |sinister motive, but who felt bound to do what 
can be testified against, and our Society be|was within their power to save the Society 
brought to oneness of purpose, and an har-|they so dearly loved from the desolating ef- 
monious labor to remove from among us every- |fects of a departure of a portion of its mem- 
thing that impairs the unity and the love of|bers from its original faith? Unhappily no 
the brethren,” page 17-18. disposition to make such a response was mani- 
After alluding to the unity and harmony |fested. 
that prevailed among Friends in the begin-| On the contrary London Yearly Meeting 
ning, and continued while they spoke the|closed the door to any further correspond- 
same language, also the care of Friends that |ence on this all important subject, by saying, 
the Church should testify against unsound |“ carried on in Christian love and condescen- 
doctrines and those who introduced them, |sion, it [epistolary correspondence] tends 
the epistle proceeds. greatly to our strength, instraction and com- 
- We compel none to join us or to remain /|fort; but we doubt whether these objects will 
with us, and if any apprehend they see be-|be promoted by entering in this correspond- 
yond the Society, and are not willing to main-|ence into the particular consideration of cases, 
tain its principles, it would be more honora-|which, whenever they arise, are the proper 
ble in them to acknowledge openly that they |subjects of our discipline in our respective meet- 
are no longer in connection with the Society,|ings.” Narrative, page 23-24. The part I 
than to continue under its name, propagating |have italicized is analogous to the plea put 
sentiments inconsistent with its tenets; and|forward by the Hicksites when E. Hicks was 
had those who do profess with us been faith-| promulgating his unsound doctrines through- 
ful in testifying against such, and against|out the Society in America. That the meeting 
their erroneous opinions, it would have pre-|he belonged to would take him under dealing 
served many from being shaken in their faith. | if it deemed him to be unsound, and other mem- 
“Our object in thus bringing this mo-|bers of the Society had no right to meddle in 
mentous subject before you is not to stir up|the matter. 
excitement, or to create unkind feelings in| With this unmistakable indication of the 
any. It has brought sorrow and deep dis-|ruling feeling in London Yearly Meeting, 
tress over a large portion of the burden-|active bat unsound persons among its mem- 
bearers in this land, who are made to fear|bers were encouraged to continue their at- 
that unless the tendency to division and sep-|tacks on the religious standing of the more 
aration can be arrested, the cause of truth, as}noted of the founders of the Society, and to 
entrusted to us by the Head of the Church to}controvert some of the cardinal doctrines they 
maintain, may fall from our hands, and our|preached. They boldly contended that the 
dear young people, seeing the alienation among | Society should no longer be held responsible 
the more active and experienced members, |for the sentiments contended for by its early 
may be scattered from the fold of Christ, and|and heretofore approved writers, but that, in 
other serious inquirers be turned away from|this more enlightened age, other views more 
the path the Lord ealls them to walk in. consistent with the belief of the professing 
“ Whatever feelings of love and friendship|Christian church in general, should be sanc- 
we may entertain towards each other, the|tioned. That the Society should no longer 
fact cannot be concealed, that different re-!endorse Barclay’s Apology as an exposition 























































of the faith of Friends, special objection being 
made to the doctrine of the Light of Christ as 
God’s gift for man’s salvation. That these rev- 
olutionary efforts were in accordance with the 
prevailinggfeeling in London Yearly Meeting 
can hardly be doubted when it is remembered, 
that it endorsed and adopted the eulogistic 
memorials of deceased authors of those wide 
spread attacks, in which they were lauded as 
being devoted to the promotion of Christian 
trath. 

It was not from Ohio and Philadelphia 
Yearly Meetings only that that of London was 
apprised of the unsound sentiments spread 
abroad by members it was steadily making 
use of and showing unity with; likewise the 
conviction entertained that the consequences 
gradually developing therefrom were most 
injurious and would ultimately prove destruc- 
tive to the integrity of the Society. Many 
of its own devoted and experienced ministers 
and elders again and again, for years, bore the 
same testimony, and in like manner warned 
their fellow members of the sad consequences 
that would result from those sentiments bein 
allowed to go uncondemned by the Body. t 
could name many who thus expressed them- 
selves, for this thing was not done in a corner; 
but I am content to instance but one. 

So painfully did this subject press upon the 
mind of Thomas Shillitoe that on bis death- 
bed, shortly before the end of his selfdenying 
life, when unable to write himself, he dic- 
tated to John Hodgkin his solemn testimony 
against those unsound doctrines, and his be- 
lief that they must be disowned by Friends 
in England, before original Quakerism could 
again prosper there. This dying testimony 
was published abroad. 

(Concluded next week.) 





The Salt Mine in Wyoming County.—The 
Rochester Union gives the subjoined addi- 
tional particulars of the salt mine which has 
been found in Wyoming county, New York: 

“On Wednesday morning the workmen at 
the well were surprised at finding they had 
bored into a subterranean stream of strong 
sulphur water—so strong that the fumes at 
once discolored ropes and tools. This new 
element was discovered about two hundred 
feet below the salt deposit. The proprietor 
of the well was sent for immediately, and he 
concluded to plug up the stream of sulphur 
water, and did so, stopping the flow effectu- 
ally. 

2 The mine of salt, so far as can be ascer- 
tained now, is full seventy feet in depth, and 
is clear, strong rock salt, apparently free from 
any impurity except for an aggregate depth 
of about ten feet at the top and bottom, where 
shale is mixed in. Salt is found in many 
parts of the United States, and is produced in 
twenty-three of the States and Territories, 
and seven others have valuable springs or de- 
posits, but rock salt heretofore has only been 
found in southwest Virginia and in Louisiana, 
at Goderich. On Lake Huron, in Canada, in 
boring for oil in 1866, a deposit of rock salt 
was discovered at a depth of about nine hun- 
dred and sixty-six feet, and the brine is of 
great strength and purity, a bushel of salt 
being produced from about twenty-two gal- 
lons of brine. The oil discovery was not 
profitable, but the manufacture of salt was 
immediately commenced, and the production 
amounts to millions of bushels annuaily, afford- 
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ing the principal supply for Canada, and ex- 
porting a large quantity to the U. States. 





Selection from an Autobiography of dghn Fother- 

gill, written about the year 1742. 

Now, as discouraging thoughts, from several 
sorts of prospects, may at times attend even 
some well-disposed minds, and which the evil 
spirit may be busy in making use of to their 
hurt, and weakening their faith; so that it is 
necessary to endeavor to watch against him, 
and call to mind with sincere devotedness 
wherein the alone sufficiency of God’s people 
is: and by duly seeking to witness Divine 
help, and succor from Christ the good Shep. 
herd, even one person, though poor and often 
dejected, may become instrumental to excite 
and encourage others in a rightly religious 
application, drawing down more of divine and 
truly strengthening belp, by which means 
many people and meetings have been revived 
and helped, and have become more fruitful, 
to the praise of God. 

As I have sometimes heard complaints, or 
a bemoaning of the state of some places for 
the fewness of ministers and truly religious 
helpers in the churches, and I believe not 
without cause, yet it hath long been my judg- 
ment that this is principally owing -to too 
many of our brethren (in profession) indulg- 
ing themselves in neglecting a proper labor 
to improve the gift or manifestation of the 
Spirit of Truth, given to every man to profit 
with—and so hold their profession of the doc- 
trines of Truth in a barely rational apprehen- 
sion and carnal understanding; which, as our 


, Selected. 
MOTHER’S WAY. 


Oft within our little cottage, 
As the shadows gently fall, 
While the sunlight touches softly 
One sweet face upon the wall, 
Do we gather close together, 
And in hushed and tender tone, 
Ask each other’s full forgiveness 
For the wrong that each has done. 
Should you wonder why this custom 
At the ending of the day, 
Eye and voice would quickly answer, 
“Tt was once our mother’s way !” 
If our home be bright and cheery, o 
If it hold a welcome true, 
Opening wide its door of greeting 
To the many—not the few ; 
If we share our Father's bounty 
With the needy day by day, 
’Tis because our hearts remember 
This was ever mother’s way. 


Sometimes when our hearts grow weary, 
Or our task seems very long, 
When our burdens look too heavy, 
And we deem the right all wrong, 
Then we gain a new, fresh courage, 
As we rise to proudly say, 
“ Let us do our duty bravely, 
This was our dear mother’s way.” 


Thus we keep her memory precious, 
While we never cease to pray, 

That at last when lengthening shadows 
Mark the evening of life’s day, 

They may find us waiting calmly 
To go home our mother’s way. 





fact that, out of some thirty works issued 
within a certain time, more than twenty were 
against the hypothesis, and these as mach 
superior to the others in ability and in the 
repute of their authors, as they were in num- 
ber.’* 

Darwin, in his last edition of The Origin of 
Species, admits that ‘authors of the highest 
eminence seem to be fully satisfied with the 
view that each species has been independently 
created.’ And in the same work he acknow- 
ledges that, ‘the transitional forms joining 
living and extinct species not being found— 
the sudden manner in which several groups 
of species first appear in European forma- 
tions—the almost entire absence, as at present 
known, of formations rich in fossils beneath 
the Cumbrian strata—are all undoubtedly 
difficulties of the most serious nature. We 
see this in the fact that the most eminent 
paleontologists, namely, Cuvier, Agassiz, Bar- 
rande, Pictel, Falconer, E. Forbes, &c., and all 
our greatest geologists, as Lyell, Murchison, 
Sedgwick, &c., have unanimously, often vehe- 
mently, maintained the immutability of spe- 
cies.’ And in the Introduction to his Descent 
of Man he regretfully observes that ‘Of the 
older and honored chiefs in natural science, 
many unfortunately are still opposed to evolu- 
tion in every form.’ Yes, we may add, and 
not a few of them still bow with humility and 
unabated devotion before the throne of the 
Almighty Creator, and toward the Cross of 


Evolution, or the theory of the natural development “a Son, Jesus Christ. 


of forms of organic life from lower or anterior 
forms or types. 


Saviour Jesus Christ taught in the parable of| From a work entitled “ Present Conflict of Science 


the unprofitable servant, was attended with tak- 
ing away that which he had, and so came ona 
dark, restless condition, while those who dili- 
gently regarded the giver’s direction to at- 
tend upon the gift, improved it, and more was 
given. It has been promised to the faithful in 
the little, that more shall be intrusted to them, 
which often hath been, and yet will, 1 be- 
lieve, be fulfilled to the honest, diligent and 
spiritual-minded. Thus, many persons and 
meetings, by laboring to be found in their 
duty, seeking their soul’s interest, have been 
regarded, and, by degrees, through the hum- 
bling operation of the power of Christ, the 
blessed and everlasting High Priest, fitted 
for, and engaged in the service of the Lord in 
his wisdom, some in one station, and some in 
others, to the edification of the body, and the 
building up and beautifying his City Zion, in 
the sight of nations—and oh! that this right 
thoughtfulness and application of heart, which 
is both the duty and certain interest of man- 
kind, may more and more prevail when I am 
no longer here, and be a means of such fruit- 
fulness in righteousness and heavenly quali- 
fications, to show forth the praise of God in 
the earth—that multitudes may see and flock 
to Zion with everlasting joy upon their heads. 
Amen, amen. 


———_+e—_—_ 


How liable are we every moment of each 
day of our lives, to fall or falter in our step- 
pings; and how blessed are they who are kept 
by the power of God through faith unto salva- 
tion. My secret constant craving is, that in 
all things, and at all times, I may have sach 
an awe and fear of Him, whom all should fear, 
as to be preserved from evil; and that thus 
walking before Him, I may be led into the 
way of peace.—John Barclay. 


with the Christian Religion,” by Herbert W. 
Morris, A. M. 
(Continued from page 386.) 

“The advocates of Development have all 
along labored to create the impression upon 
the public mind, that the wise and learned 
are for the most part with them in their views, 
and that the opposers of the doctrine are the 
ill-informed, the interested, and the bigoted 
and superstitious classes. This, it need hardly 
be said, is wide of being a correct statement 
—indeed, it seems very much like the old 
policy, that would win over adherents by re- 
presenting the victory as being all but won. 
This, we rejoice to say, is far from being the 
case—so far, that the doctrine of Darwin is 
known to be on the wane. Of late there has 
been clearly manifested a disposition, even 
among those who were at first taken with the 
theory, carefully to review it. St. George 
Mivart, one of the most distinguished of living 
naturalists, says, ‘Though by no means dis- 
posed originally to dissent from the theory of 
“Natural Selection,” if only its difficulties 
could be solved, I have found each successive 
year that deeper consideration and more care- 
ful examination have more and more brought 
home to me the inadequacy of Darwin’s 
theory. . . In spite of all the resources 
of a fertile imagination, he is reduced to the 
assertion of a paradox as great as any he op- 

oses.’* 

‘It has been fashionable among evolution- 
ists,’ says the author of Pater Mundi, ‘to claim 
in a vague way, that all the German Science 
and culture are in favor of the new views; 
but an actual search by one of our most emi- 
nent professors among German publications 
on the Development Hypothesis, discloses the 


* Genesis of Species, pp. 74, 75. 


he Duke of Argyll holds the following 
unequivocal language— The various hypoth- 
eses of Development, of which Darwin’s theory 
is only a new and special version, are indeed 
destitute of proof; and in the form which they 
have as yet assumed, it may justly be said 
that they involve such violations of, or de- 
partures from, all that we know of the exist- 
ing order of things, as to deprive them of all 
scientific basis.’t 
Agassiz—higher authority we could not 
quote—is equally clear and decisive in his 
testimony: ‘I wish to enter my earnest pro- 
test against the transmutation theory,’ he 
says. ‘It is my belief that naturalists are 
chasing a phantom, in their search after some 
material gradation among created beings, by 
which the whole animal kingdom may have 
been derived by successive development from 
a single germ, or from a few germs. I confess 
that there seems to me a repalsive poverty in 
this material explanation, that is contradicted 
by the intellectual grandeur of the universe. 
I insist that this theory is opposed to the pro- 
cesses of nature as we have been able to ap- 
prehend them ; that it is contradicted by the 
tacts of Embryology and Palwontology, the 
former showing us norms of development as 
distinct and persistent for each group as are 
the fossil types of each period revealed to us 
by the latter; and that the experiments on 
domesticated animals and cultivated plants, 
on which its adherents base their views, are 
entirely foreign to the matter in hand.’|| 
The same high authority, in a lecture re- 
cently delivered in Cambridge University, 
says, ‘That presentation of paleontological 
phenomena which would make it appear that 
the whole animal kingdom has been mar- 
shalled in a consecutive procession beginning 





* Second Series, p. 15. 

+ Origin of Species, pp. 289, 428. 

} Reign of Law, p. 29. 

|| As quoted in Pater Mundi, Second Series. 
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with the lowest and ending with the highest, 
is false to nature. There is no inevitable repe- 
tition, no mechanical evolution in the geo- 
logical succession of organic life. It has the 
correspondence of connected plan. It has just 
that kind of resemblance in the parts, so much 
and no more, as always characterizes intel- 
lectual work proceeding from the same source. 
It has that freedom of manifestation, that in- 
dependence, which characterizes the work of 
MIND as compared with the work of Law. I 
believe that all these correspondences be- 
tween the different aspects of animal life are 
the manifestations of Minp acting consciously 
with intention toward one object from begin- 
ning to end. This view is in accordance with 
the working of our minds; it is an instinctive 
recognition of a mental power with which 
our own is akin, manifesting itself in nature. 
For this reason more than any other, per. 
haps, do I hold that this world of ours is not 
the result of the action of unconscious organic 
forces, but the work of an INTELLIGENT, Con- 
scious PoweEr.’* 

While men of the scientific ability and 


standing of Agassiz and Danain this country,|occupation Bateman saw him nearly every 
of Sir William Thompson and the Duke of|day. Often when Lincoln was tired he closed 


Argyllin England, and of Milne-Edwards and 
his school in France, oppose the Development 
Theory, not only by their authority, but by 
their facts and arguments, we may rest as- 
sured that the advocates of this hypothesis 
are far enough from being so certain of their 
victory as they claim. 

Thus far, nothing which science has dis. 
covered either contradicts or traverses the 
simple narrative of creation, as given in the 
Christian Scriptares—And God created every 
living thing that moveth, after his kind. 

(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections.—No. 10. 


In the character of Abraham Lincoln there 
was a strong religious element. His biogra- 
pher says, “ He believed in God, and in his 
personal supervision of the affairsof men. He 
believed himself to be under his control and 
guidance. He believed in the power and ulti- 
mate triumph of the right, through his belief 
in God. This unwavering faith in a Divine 
Providence began at his mother’s knee, and 
ran like a thread of gold through all the inner 
experiences of his life. His constant sense of 
human duty was one of the forms by which 
his faith manifested itself. He recognized an 
immediate relation between God and himself 
in all the actions and passions of his life.” 

This constant reference to the Divine will, 
and dependence on an overruling Providence, 
is well illustrated by a conversation which 
took place during the interval between his 
nomination for the office of President of the 
United States and his election. Abraham 
Lincoln was well known to be opposed to 
slavery, and to any extension of the sys- 
tem. Its advocates were greatly excited, and 
were then plotting those treasonable measures 
which involved this country in a costly and 
bloody war. Lincoln knew he was entering 
upon a path full of danger, overshadowed 
with doubt and fear; and he deeply felt the 
burthen. But he believed that he was an in- 
strument in the hands of God for the accom- 
plishment of a great purpose. He felt that 
in the struggle before him, he ought to be 





* Lectures before the Museum of Comp. Zoology, No. 12. 


supported by the Christian sentiment and the/justice and slavery. I see the storm coming, 
Christian influence of the nation. and I know that His hand isinit. If He 

“ Nothing pained him more than the thought|has a place and work for me—and I think 
that a man professing the religion of Jesus} He has—I believe Iam ready. I am nothing, 


Christ, and especially a man who taught the! but truth is everything. 


religion of Jesus Christ, should be opposed to 
him. He felt that every religious man— 
every man who believed in God, in the princi- 
ples of everlasting justice, in truth and righte- 
ousness—should be opposed to slavery, and 
should support and assist him in the struggle 
against inhumanity and oppression which he 
felt to be imminent. It was to him a great 
mystery how those who preached the gospel 
to the poor, and who, by their Divine Master, 
were sent to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and to set at liber- 
ty those that were bruised, could be his op- 
ponents and enemies. 

“ Newton Bateman, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for the State of Lllinois, occu- 
pied a room adjoining and opening into the 
Executive Chamber. Frequently this door 
was open during Lincoln’s receptions; and 
throughout the seven months or more of his 


his door against all intrusion, and called Bate- 
man into his room for a quiet talk. On one of 
these occasions Lincoln took up a book con- 
taining a careful canvass of the city of Spring- 
field in which he lived, showing the candidate 
for whom each citizen had declared it his in- 
tention to vote in the approaching election. 
Lincoln’s friends bad, doubtless at his own 
request, placed the result of the canvass in his 
hands. This was only a few days before the 
election. Calling Bateman to a seat at his 
side, having previously locked all the doors, 
he said: ‘let us look over this book. I 
wisk particularly to see how the ministers of 
Springfield are going to vote.’ The leaves 
were turned, one by one, and as the names 
were examined Lincoln frequently asked if 
this one and that were not a minister, or an 
elder, or the member of such or such a church, 
and sadly expressed his surprise on receiving 
an affirmative answer. In that manner they 
went through the book, and then he closed it 
and sat silently and for some minutes regard- 
ing ® memorandum in pencil which lay be- 
fore him. At length he turned to Batemen 
with a face full of sadness, and said: ‘ Here 
are twenty-three ministers, of different de- 
nominations, and all of them are aguinst me 
but three ; and here are a great many promi- 
nent members of the churches, a very large 
majority of whom are against me. Bateman, 
I am not a Christian—God knows I would be 
one—but I have carefully read the Bible, and 
I do not so understand this book ;’ and he drew 
from his bosom a pocket New Testament. 
‘These men well know,’ he continued, ‘that I 
am for freedom in the territories, freedom 
everywhere as far as the Constitution and 
laws will permit, and that my opponents are 
for slavery. They know this, and yet, with 
this book in their hands, in the light of which 
human bondage cannot live a moment, they 
are going to vote against me. I do not 
understand it at all.’ 

“ Here he paused—paused for long minutes, 
his features surcharged with emotion. Then 
he rose and walked up and down the room ir 
the effort to retain or regain his self-posses- 
sion. Stopping at last, he said, with a trem- 
bling voice and his cheeks wet with tears: ‘1 
know there is a God, and that He hates in- 

















teaches it, and Christ is God. 
them that a house divided against itself can- 
not stand, and Christ and reason say the 
same; and they will find it so. 
don’t care whether slavery is voted up or 





I know I am right 
because I know that liberty is right, for Christ 
I have told 
Douglas 


voted down, but God cares, and humanit 


cares, and I care; and with God’s help I shall 


not fail. I may not see the end; but it will 
come, and I shall be vindicated; and these 
men will find that they have not read their 
Bibles aright.’ 

“Much of this was uttered as if he were 
speaking to himself, and with asad and earnest 
solemnity of manner impossible to be de- 
scribed. After a pause, he resumed: ‘ Doesn’t 
it appear strange that men can ignore the 
moral aspects of this contest? A revelation 
could not make it plainer to me that slavery 
or the government must be destroyed. The 
future would be something awful, as I look 
at it, but for this rock on which I stand’ (al- 
luding to the Testament which he still held 
in his hand,) ‘especially with the knowledge 
of how these ministers are going to vote. It 
seems as if God had borne with this thing 
(slavery) until the very teachers of religion 
have come to defend it from the Bible, and to 
claim for it a divine character and sanction ; 
and now the cup of iniquity is full, and the 
vials of wrath will be poured out.’ 

“His last reference was to certain promi- 
nent clergymen in the South; and he went 
on to comment on the atrociousness and es- 
sential blasphemy of their attempts to defend 
American slavery fromthe Bible. After this 
the conversation was continued for a long 
time. Everything he said was ofa peculiarly 
deep, tender and religious tone, and all was 
tinged with a touching melancholy. He re- 
peatedly referred to his conviction that the 
day of wrath was at hand, and that he was 
to be an actor in the terrible struggle which 
would issue in the overthrow of slavery, 
though he might not live tosee the end. He 
repeated many passages of the Bible, and 
seemed specially impressed with the solemn 
grandeur of portions of Revelation, describ- 
ing the wrath of Almighty God. In the 
course of the conversation, he dwelt much 
upon the necessity of faith in the Christian’s 
God, as an element of succossful statesman- 
ship, especially in times like those which 
were upon him, and said that it gave that 
calmness and tranquillity of mind, that assur- 
ance of ultimate success, which made a man 
firm and immovable amid the wildest excite- 
ments. After further reference to a belief in 
Divine providence, and the fact of God in his- 
tory, the conversation turned upon prayer. 
He freely stated his belief in the duty, privi- 
lege and efficacy of prayer, and intimated, in 
no unmistakable terms, that he had soughtin 
that way the divine guidance and favor. 

“The effect of this conversation upon the 
mind of Bateman, a Christian gentlenian 
whom Lincoln profoundly respected, was to 
convince him, that Lincoln had, in his quiet 
way, found a path to the Christian stand- 
point—that he found God, and rested on the 
eternal truth of God. As the two men were 
about to separate, Bateman remarked: ‘I 
have not supposed that you were accustomed 
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to think so much upon this class of subjects. 
Certainly your friends generally are ignorant 
of the sentiments you have expressed to me.’ 
He replied quickly ; ‘I know they are. Iam 
obliged to appear different to them; but I 
think more on these subjects than upon all 
others, and I have done so for years; and I 
am willing that you should know it.’” 

His biographer makesthiscomment. “This 
remarkable conversation furnishes a golden 
link in the chain of Lincoln’s history. It 
flashes a strong light upon the path he had al- 
ready trod, and illuminates every page of his 
subsequent record. Men have wondered at his 
abounding charity, his love of men, his equa- 
nimity under the most distressing circum- 
stances, his patience under insult and mis- 


THE FRIEND. 


needed cure. In misery he wandered through 
the fields. The sight he had seen had exposed 
him to himself, smiting him with ceaseless 
rebukes. But it saved him, for it broke his 
heart, and drove him to the divine Healer for 
help and grace. Alone with God he regis- 
tered a vow that he would drink no more. 
He was still young, and recovery and retarn- 
ing prosperity rewarded the keeping of his 

solemn pledge.— Youth's Companion. 

For “The Friend.” 
Letters from Unfrequented Places. 
(Continued from page 394.) 

From Ramleh to Jerusalem the way is hilly 
and winding. We soon came to the valley of 
Ajalon where Joshua fought against the Amo- 


representation, his delicate consideration of] rites, and where he commanded, “Sun stand 


the feelings of the humble, his apparent in- 
capacity of resentment, his love of justice, his 
transparent simplicity, his truthfulness, his 
good will toward his enemies, his beautiful 
and unshaken faith in the triumph of the 
right. There was undoubtedly something in 
his natural constitution that favored the de- 
velopment of these qualities ; but those best 
acquainted with human nature will hardly at- 
tribute the combination of excellencies which 
were exhibited in his character and life to the 
unaided forces of his constitution. The man 
who carried what he called ‘ this rock’ in his 
bosom, who prayed, who thought more of re- 
ligious subjects than of all others, who had 
an undying faith in the providence of God, 
drew his life from the highest fountains.” 


Saved by His Children.—Theodore L. Cuyler 
tells the story of a physician who escaped ruin 
by the mimicking of his children. He began 


his professional life with the brightest pro- 
spects, and being thoroughly educated and 
skilful, soon won a large and fashionable 


practice. His danger was in the baneful cus- 
tom of social wine-drinking in fashionable 
gatherings and at aristocratic dinners. The 
young physician was witty and agreeable, a 
welcome guesteverywhere. The rich petted 
him. At their tables he found the social glass. 
He drank. His appetite was aroused. It 
grew strong. Soon he could not control it. 
He, neglecting his business, sank lower, losing 
patrons and friends, till he became a stagger- 
ing drunkard. His wife and children wanted 
the necessaries of life. Close before him and 
them waited the rum pauper’s inevitable fate. 

One Sunday, when, half-sobered after a 
night of excess, he was likely to remain awhile 
at home, his wife went to church, and left him 
with his two little boys. While the children 
played about the room he lay upon a lounge, 
and sank into a torpid sleep. Presently their 
noise awoke and angered him, but on opening 
his eyes he saw what struck himdumb. His 
little six-year old son was staggering across 
the floor and tumbling down in exact imita- 
tion of an intoxicated man. The other boy, 
older than he, laughed with delight at his 
performance. 

“That's just like papa; let’s both play 
drunk !” he cried, and then joined his brother 
inthe sport. How the agony of conscience 
awoke in that fallen father’s breast! Had he 
lived to become such an infamous pattern to 
those innocent little ones? When next the 
wretched man left his house, it was not to go 
to the dramshop—nor to visit a patient. He 
had no patient. He went forth to suffer his 
own selt-accusings, and think of hisown sadly- 


thou still upon Gibeon, and thou moon in the 
valley of Ajalon!”” And we stopped for lunch 
beside a brook, which I thought must be the 
one from which David got the stones with 
which he killed Goliah, but was told that 
David's brook was further on, and when we 
came to it, it did not look to me so much like 
the true brook as the other. There are so 
many authorities, and they differ so widely 
about these scriptural localities, that it is diffi- 
cult to form many definite ideas of them, but 
we can generalize. We know that among 
these hills and valleys were somewhere en- 
acted the scenes narrated, that somewhere 
here was the way along which the ark of God 
was borne in triumph to Jerusalem, or to 
“Mount Zion ;” that our dear Saviour trod 
some of these paths, and then how the Roman 
armies must have passed over them, and the 
Crusaders wakened the echoes among the 
mountains. One could hardly think fast 
enough of all these wonderful scenes, sacred 
and profane. 

Jerusalem looked very much as I haf an- 
ticipated, snugly enclosed within its massive 
walls. As this is said to be eighth Jerusalem 
since the one of which we read as the “city 
of David,” one’s credulity is greatly strained 
to take in anything of all that is shown and 
told you of the relics and events of more than 
1800 years ago. But there was the Mount of 
Olives, and each morning from the Damascus 
Hotel, 1 could see the sun rise over that sacred 
mountain, and from a minaret on the top of 
that mount we had our finest views of Jeru- 
salem and its surroundings. There is much 
to interest in and about Jerusalem, and I was 
sorry not to have more time there. Rain 
hindered us, and the place is dirty enough in 
dry weather, but deplorable when wet. All 
the places that are shown as sacred, are in 
possession of the Greeks, Armenians, Mus- 
lims, or Latins, or all of them together, with 
their lamps burning, and tawdry ornaments 
everywhere, greatly to one’s disgust. 

From Jerusalem we went to Jericho, or 
where Jericho once was—there are no traces 
of the ancient city. “ The fountain of Elisha” 
is there, and we camped near it. There are 
some remnants of water-courses, and a few 
traces of ancient foundations. Our tents were 
pitched on one of the knolls or mounds of 
ruins, and overlooked the valley of the Jordan, 
and beyond it the mountains of Moab, the 
Dead Sea and the mountains of Gilead. It 
was a lovely scene, yet desolate—that valley 
said to contain 40,000 acres of fertile land if 
only properly irrigated from the Jordan, was 
a waste of immense weeds and thorn-trees. 
We rode first to the Dead Sea, a long, long 


ride in the hot, hot sun, for you must know 
that it is always hot in that valley. My 
brother bathed in the sea, while I wandered 
on the shore and gathered pebbles, and filled 
a bottle with the water to carry home. It 
looked very like any other lake with unin- 
habited borders—did not seem dreary at all. 
From it we rode to the Jordan, a rushing, 
muddy stream. E. had intended to bathe in 
it too, but it did not look inviting, and our 
dragoman quite forbade his doing so, as it was 
really dangerous. I suppose that later in the 
season it is less turbulent. We lunched on 
the banks, after looking some time for a place 
that was not too muddy, drank the water and 
pronounced it good, if it were muddy. After 
a rest and stroll, mounted our horses and rode 
back again to our tents, and glad we were to 
reach them. We had had neighbors the pre- 
vious night, fellow travelers; now they were 
gone, and other tents appeared, and we were 
pleased to find their occupants also acquaint- 
ance. Near us, on the west, rose up the high, 
precipitous mountain called Quarantania (sig- 
nifying forty days) and said to be the mount 
of Temptation. The side towards us was quite 
perpendicular, and half way up, there were 
numerous holes or caverns, with galleries on 
the face of the rock leading to them. They 
are inhabited by Bedouins of not the most 
trustworthy character. 

The next day we returned to Jerusalem, 
and having made a beginning with our tents, 
concluded to keep in them, and encamped out- 
side the Jaffa gate. The next day went to 
Bethlehem and to Solomon’s Pools, visiting 
Rachel’s tomb on the way, and looking into 
the well where it is said the “ wise men” first 
saw the star, reflected in the water, that 
guided them “ to where the young child was.” 
Probably the “corn fields” that we looked 
upon might have been similar to the ones in 
which Ruth gleaned and Boaz walked forth 
among his reapers! Solomon’s Pools are three 
immense reservoirs of water that once sup- 
plied Jerusalem with the water that is much 
needed there now, if they would use it to keep 
the place clean. As it is, the aqueduct is 
out of repair, and only conveys the water to 
Bethlehem. 

We expected to start the next day on our 
long ride through the country, but that night 
came a furious storm of wind and rain, and 
I thought tent-life was not so romantic as 
when at Ramleh. I prepared for breakers by 
packing everything snugly; then, wrapping 
my shawl about me, laid down to watch the 
course of events. It was a fearful wind, and 
such a flapping of everything loose, and such 
a rapping and tapping as the guards kept up 
in fastening and tightening to make all secure, 
assuring me there was no danger; so I slept, 
but was suddenly awakened by a soft thump, 
and found the pole of my tent lying across 
my bed. A canopy was suspended over the 
bed, supported by strong cords, and they 
broke the force of the fall, or 1 should, pro- 
bably, have felt it more severely. Such a 
rushing as there was of dragoman and mule- 
teers! I called out, “I am all right,” but poor 
Diabés was more frightened than I, and hov- 
ered about till the men had made all secure, 
and then I slept till morning, when we picked 
up our traps and moved to the “ Mediter- 
ranean Hotel” just inside the walls, near the 
Jaffa gate, and there we tarried that day and 
night. The next morning promised better 
weather, and we started off, it being the 29th 
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of 3d mo. that we bade adieu to Jerusalem, 
and rode over the hills and valleys for nine 
hours, the rain not having improved the roads 
one bit! We did not pass many noted places 
except where Bethel once was, and where 
Jacob slept on his stone pillow and dreamed 
his dream, and where two bears came out of 
the wood and “tare forty and two children” 
who scoffed at Elisha. Then we came to the 
beautiful valley or glen called the Wady-el- 
Haramiyeh (Robber’s glen), and farther on 
to the Ain-el-Haramiyeh (Robber’s fountain), 
and then on to Sinjil, where we camped, and 
where we found our tents ready for us, a wel- 
come sight, the cook with his range set up 
and his five cooking kettles and pans steam- 
ing away, the tired pack-mules helping them- 
selves to grass, and our horses impatient to 
do the same. Though the male train always 
left the camping ground after us in the morn- 
ing, they managed to get to the next camp- 
ing place before us in the evening, so that, 
with one exception, they were always ready 
for us.. We usually took two hours for our 
lunch and rest, which gave them the advant- 
age, as they took their bites as they went, and 
often chose shorter paths than ours. 

Our next day’s journey took us by the an- 
cient Shiloh, and our guide book reminded us 
that here Joshua divided the land among the 
tribes, and bere the Tabernacle was reared, 
and around the ancient well the daughters of 
Shiloh danced at the yearly festival, and that 
to this place came Hannah to the yearly 
sacrifice, and brought the “little coat” for 
Samuel. Now only a heap of ruins marks the 
spot, but the plain is there, and very beauti- 
ful in the freshness of spring. We were on 
our way to Nabalus or Sheckem, and crossing 
rough hills and fertile plains, with charming 
views opening out ; and Mt. Hermon far away 
to the north, a snow-white beacon, invited us 
onward. 

Before arriving at Nabulas, we paused at 
“ Jacob’s Well,” like everything else, in ruins, 
and nearly covered up, but we dropped stones 
into the darkness and heard them splash into 


the water, fur, far down, giving evidence of 


its great depth. We could not doubt that it 
was here our Saviour sat, being “ weary with 
his journey,” and where he conversed with 
the woman of Samaria. We passed a pleasant 
restful night at Nabulus, which is quite a 
thriving town situated between Mts, Gerizim 
and Ebal; we rode through the town to our 
tents, pitched outside. ‘The population num- 
bers 12,000, composed of Samaritans, Jews, 
and Christians of the Greek, Latin and Pro- 
testant churches. An intelligent missionary 
who came to us, gave us much information 
and took us to visit the old Samaritan syna- 
gogue. We were shown the “Samaritan Co- 
dex,” said to have been written in the time 
of Moses, while some aver that it is the pro- 
duction of a grandson of Aaron. Our guide- 
book said, “ No traveller should omit the as- 
cent of Mt. Gerizim for the fine and extensive 
views ;” but we could not afford a day for 
that. Had it been the time of the yearly sac- 
rifice, which the Samaritans still keep up, we 
should have gone to see, but as it was not, we 
journeyed on towards Nazareth on the last 
day of 3d month. 
(To be continued.) 





Sagacity of Ants.—Professor Leidy, in a re- 
cent article, states that, in order to ascertain 
whether a house he had -just entered was (as 














he suspected) seriously infested with red ants, 
he placed a piece of sweet cake in every room. 
At noon every piece was found covered with 
ants. A cup of turpentine oil being provided, 
each piece was picked up with forceps, and 
the ants tapped into the oil. The cake was 
replaced, and in the evening was again found 
covered with ants. The same process was 
gone through the following two days, morn- 
ing, noon and night. The third day the 
number of ants had greatly diminished, and 
on the fourth there was none. He at first 
upposed the ants had all been destroyed, but 
in the attic he observed a few feasting on some 
dead flies, which led him to suspect that 


the sweet cake. He accordingly distributed 
through the house pieces of bacon, which were 
afterwards found swarming with ants. This 
was repeated with the same result for several 
days, when, in like manner with the cake, the 
ants ceased to visit the bacon. 
cheese were next tried with the same result, 
but with an undoubted thinning in the num- 
ber ofants. When the cheese proved no longer 
attractive, dead grasshoppers were supplied 
from the garden. These again proved too 
much for the ants, but after a few days’ trial 
neither grasshoppers nor anything else at- 
tracted them ; nor has the house been infested 
with them since, 


+e 


A Christian Teacher of the Second Century.— 
Severe in manners and even in garb, an aus- 
tere Christian without being a violent ascetic, 
of large mind and broad sympathies, respon- 
sive to all the pure aspirations of the human 
conscience, a devoted worshipper of the Word, 
in whom he had found the fulness of trath,* 
yet not ashamed to stoop to gather out of the 
dust and mire any grain of pure gold which 
he saw half buried there; desiring no other 
wisdom than the folly of Christ apprehended 
by faith, but discerning in that folly all the 
treasures of Divine wisdom and knowledge; 
at once humble and independent, and having 
at command, as the medium of his thoughts, 
language pliant and exact, bearing the double 
impress of his own character and the charac- 
ter of his age; such was Clement, of Alexan- 
dria. He possessed in highest measure that 
essential qualification of an apologist, of being 
entirely in sympathy with his time, and yet 
able, by the superior power of Divine truth, 
to lead and mould it. He became all things 
to all men, without concession and without 
compromise.— Pressense’s E urly Years of Chris- 
tianity. 





THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH 3, 1878. 





There have already appeared in the colamns 
of ‘‘The Friend,” some notices of the troubles 
which have disturbed the meetings of Friends 
in Canada, of latter times, especially within 
the limits of Norwich Monthly Meeting. Yet, 
as it is believed that many of its readers have 
not a clear understanding of the condition of 
things there, and of the steps which have led 
to that condition, we have thought that a brief 





* “For myself,” says Clement, whose portrait is here 
iven, “I am well assured that the matter of moment 
is to live by the Word, and to enter into His Spirit.” 


review of the sabject would be acceptable to 
some of these. 

In Canada Yearly Meeting, as in various 
other sections of our Society, a spirit and prac- 
tice have been gradually developing among 
some of the members, which have led to the 
adoption of measures professedly designed to 
promote the cause of religion, bat which were 
incompatible with the nae and practices 
of the Society of Friends. The necessary re- 
sult has been a diversity of opinion, and a 
weakening of the unity which ought to prevail 
among those who are joined together in the 
1 oo of the same doctrines. : 

t is this divergence of the paths in which 


the remaining ants had become suspicious of|they walk that has destroyed the harmony 


which once prevailed, and rendered possible 
that state of separation and alienation which 
has come to exist in many places throughout 
our religious Society, and which is not Tikely 
to be removed until its members learn to walk 


Pieces of|by the same rale and to mind the same things, 


In Norwich Monthly Meeting, one particular 
point in which this difference manifested itself 
was, as to the reception into membership of 
persons who did not conform to the testimony 
of Friends against artificial music. An ap- 
plication for admission was made on behalf 
of one who was a teacher of music—and in- 
formation of this circumstance was laid be- 
fore the Monthly Meeting, when it came to 
consider the case. Objection was made by 
some to granting the request, on the ground 
of its inconsistency with the recognized tes- 
timonies of the Society. Others were very 
urgent that the person applying should be re- 
corded as a member, and became so earnest 
in their efforts to carry their point, that they 
would not permit the other business of tho 
Monthly Meeting to be transacted in its usual 
order, unless their wishes in this matter were 
first yielded to. Under this pressure, the 
Monthly Meeting adjourned from time to 
time, and for many months but little business 
was transacted. It was not even allowed to 
answer the Queries in their regular course, 
and to appoint representatives to Pelham 
Quarterly Meeting of which it was a con- 
stituent member. 

The difficulty was thus brought to the no- 
tice of the Quarterly Meeting. That body is 
composed of only two Monthly Meetings,— 
Norwich and Pelham. In its deliberations, 
the very doubtfal ground was assumed, that 
the fuilure of Norwich Monthly Meeting to 
appoint representatives, cut off its members 
from any right to take part in the transac- 
tions of the Quarterly Meeting—which, ac- 
cording to this doctrine, for the time being, 
consisted only of the members of Pelham 
Monthly Meeting. The result was the ap- 
pointment of a committee by the bisected 
Quarterly Meeting, which visited the Friends 
of Norwich, and advised them, when they met 
as a Monthly Meeting, if from any cause they 
could not agree on united action, to forthwith 
adjourn. 

When the usual time came for the appoint- 
ment of a nominating committee on clerks, 
the clerk mentioned it to the meeting. A 
number of names to fourm such a committee 
were given in rapid succession ; but before the 
clerk had time to make a minute appointing 
them, a Friend expressed his uneasiness with 
this undignified method of transacting basi- 
ness, and proposed deferring the subject. 
Several others united in sentiment therewith, 
and the clerk accepted the views thus ex- 
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pressed as the judgment of the 


journed the meeting. 


Some of the members declared themselves |winter by the American Colonization Society, have re- 
dissatisfied with the adjournment, remained |turned. The emigrants taken out by the Azer were, at 
in the house, appointed another person to act last accounts, cared for by the Liberian Government. 


as clerk, and confirmed (as far as an irregular 
company was = the appointment of the 
Committee on Clerks. 


At the ensuing Monthly Meeting, some dis-|New Orleans, and other yellow fever ports, has been 
cussion of the subject took place, and the established at Shreveport, Memphis, Galveston and 


meeting adjourned. The dissatisfied ones 


contiaued in the house, and organized a S€pa-| ment, forty miles north of Yankton, in Dakota, on the 
rate Monthly Meeting. Thus a separation |22d, destroying much property, and drowning seven 


was effected in Norwich Montbly Meeting. 
This separation extended to the Quarterly 
Meeting, and was necessarily brought to the 
notice of Canada Yearly Meeting at its recent 
session. 
Yearly 


in recommending the reception of the reports 
from that branch of the Quarterly Meeting 
which was in sympathy with those who had 
so earnestly contended, not to uphold, but to 
break down, the testimonies of the Society. 
The recommendation of the Committee was 
sustained by the Yearly Meeting. 

After the separation in Norwich Monthly 
Meeting those who joined in the body pre- 
sided over by the new Clerk disowned, at one 
operation, more than 40 men and women, 
heads of families, who had remained in con- 
nection with what they believed to be the 
regularly organized Monthly Meeting of Nor- 
wich. As the adoption by the Yearly Meet- 
ing of the report of its committee was a virtual 
sanction of this act of disownment, those 
Friends felt they had no longer any official 
connection with that body; and accordingly 
withdrew, and returned to their homes, with- 
out assuming to act as a Yearly Meeting or 
taking any other step at the present time. 

So far as we can judge, from the informa 
tion that has reached us, these Friends of 
Norwich Monthly Meeting have been brought 
into their present position by a desire to main- 
tain inviolate the testimonies of the Society 
of Friends—and the opposition to them had 
its origin in an effort to set aside those testi- 
monies. There may have been infirmities of 
flesh or spirit manifested on either or both 
sides; but this fundamental fact must not be 
overlooked ; and one cannot but mourn that 
the Yearly Meeting had not strength to go to 
the root of the matter, search out the hidden 
causes, uphold its testimony to the Truth, 
and thas pave the way for a solid unity and 
restoration of harmony among its members 
on the true basis of holding the same doc- 
trines, and walking in consistency therewith, 
—as the apostle John testified, “If we walk 
in the Light, as God is in the Light, we have 
fellowship one with another.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—There is a general suspension of 
mining operations in the Schuylkill region, which is 
expected to continue until the 5th of next month. After 
that time it is hoped there may be steady work during 
the remainder of the shipping season. 

Pittsburg has 73 glass factories, 33 iron rolling mills, 
8 steel rolling mills, 7 white-lead factories, 29 oil re- 
fineries, and the coal mines contributing to that market 
number 158. 

There are said to be unsold, and ready for the market, 
5,000,000 barrels of oil in the oil region. 

In that part of the city of St. John, N. B., which was 
burned thirteen months ago, there have been erected, or 


meeting, and are in course of erection, 536 wooden buildings, and 
made a minute dropping the appointment of |352 of stone and brick—the total value being in excess 
the committee for the time; and then ad- of $4,000,000. 


In the Committee appointed by the |have been ordered to send to Washington all the three 
eeting much diversity of sentiment |cent pieces they may receive, in order that these coins 
was exhibited, but the larger portion united |™4y be withdrawn from circulation. 


The Liberian emigrant bark Azer has returned to 
Charleston, S. C.; fifteen colored persons sent out last 


It is expected more will be taken out next month. 
There had been 50 cases of yellow fever—25 of which 

had proved fatal—reported at New Orleans, at noon of 

the 28th ult. A rigid quarantine against arrivals from 


obile. 
A cloud burst over the Silver Lake Mennonite settle- 


persons. It is stated the west branch of Vermillion 
river, ordinarily about two rods wide, was filled to the 
width of more than a mile, and a depth of ten to thirty 
feet. 
It is stated that all the postmasters of the country 


The Treasury department expects to coin about three 
millions and a half of silver dollars during 8th month. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture has appointed a 
committee to investigate the action of the cotton worm 
this season ; also one of medical men, to examine the 
origin of, and devise a remedy for, the hog cholera. 

The inhospitable reception of the Chinese embassy, 
on their landing at San Francisco on the 26th ult., is 
exciting much remark, and the apprehension is ex- 
pressed that they will have an uncomfortable sojourn 
in that city. 

There were 420 deaths in this city during the past 
week. An excess of 62 over the previous week, and of 
12 over the corresponding week of last year. Of these 
39 were from consumption; congestion of the brain 21 ; 
cholera infantum 84; inflammation of the brain 10; in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels 16; marasmus 
16; old age 21; drowned 10; sunstroke 20. In New 
York city, for the same period, the mortality was 732 ; 
the largest proportion were children under ten years of 
age. 

During the past week the exports from the city to 
foreign ports, amounted in value to $356,655. The 
principal articles being corn, wheat, and petroleum. 

An official report of the acreage of wheat in Minne- 
sota this year, show a gain of 26 per cent. for the old 
counties, 40 per cent. for the new counties, and 176 per 
cent. for the counties which had been afflicted by the 
grasshoppers. Crop reports from the counties of Ne- 
braska along the line of the Union Pacific and Omaha 
and Republican Valley railroads, show that while the 

ield of wheat has been reduced by recent severe storms, 
it is larger than last year owing to the increased acre- 


age. 

Markets, &c.—The following were quotations for the 
27th ult. American gold 1003. U. S. sixes, 1881, 
107}; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 1024; do. 1867, 106; do. 
1868, 1084; new 5’s, 108; new 44 per cents, 105; new 
4 per cents, 1004. 

Cotton, 114 a 11§ cts. per pound for uplands, and 11} 
a 11} cts. for New Orleans. 

Flour.—Minnesota extra, $4.50 a $6 for high to good 
grades; Penna. $4.87} a $5.50; patent and other high 
grades $6 a $7.50. Rye flour, $2.75 a $2.80 per barrel. 

Grain.—Choice wheat is in steady demand; red, 
$1.03 ; amber, $1.05; white, $1.07. Corn, 45 a 52 cts. 
per bushel. Oats, mixed, 31 a 31} cts.; white, 32 a 33 
cts. per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Average price during the week: 
Prime Timothy, 70 a 80 cts. per 100 pounds; mixed, 
55 a 65 cts.; straw, 50 a 60 cts. per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were dull, but prices remain about the 
same as a week ago: 4200 head arrived and sold at 4 
a 5} cts. per pound, as to condition. Sheep, 4 a 5 cts., 
and hogs 5} a 7 cts. per pound, as to quality. 

The subscriptions to the four per cent. loan reached 
$1,665,000 on the 29th ult. 

The eclipse of the sun is said to have been success- 
fully observed at all points along the line of totality in 
the United States. 

Foreicn.—Advices report a strong market at Lon- 
don for United States bonds. The Bank of England 
loses small amounts of gold daily, and the London 
Economist points out that a large shipment to New 
York is probable. 

In Ireland, wages and cost of living have increased 






































earn 48 to 60 cents per day. Mechanics and skilled 
workmen, from $1 to $1.70 per day. The cost of living 
to the laborer and mechanic is about $85 per annum. 

The distribution of rain over the British Isles, during 
1877, as observed at about 2000 stations, gives the 
greatest recorded fall in a day of twenty-four hours, 
4.98 inches, at Portree, in the Isle of Skye, on the 14th 
of 10th month. 

According to the official report of the inspectors of 
stock in New South Wales, the loss of sheep alone from 
the prolonged drouth in that country, is estimated at 
3,000,000 head, at an average estimated value of ten 
shillings per head. 

The United States Consul at Tangier, reports the 
prevalence of a terrible famine in Morocco. The suffer- 
ing is indescribable. It seems to be an extension of the 
great famine of India. The cattle are dying by thou- 
sands. Want of rain is the cause of the distress. 

There is said to be much distress in the agricultural 
districts of Spain, in consequence of the drought. In 
Andalusia the peasants resist the collection of the octroi 
and land tax. Locusts are also very prevalent. 

According to official returns the wheat crop of France 
was 274,800,000 bushels in 1877, against 266,020,000 
bushels in 1876. The prospects for this year are re- 
ported good. 

The Austrian troops crossed the frontier into Bosnia 
on the 29th, it is reported, without encountering any 
difficulties. 

Advices from Batoum state that the Lagis are pre- 
paring to resist the Russian occupation of that, place. 
The Ruasian evacuation of the positions about Constan- 
tinople is expected to commence in a few days. 

The British Embassy has received official reports of 
the continued wanton destruction of Mussulman life 
and property in the a district by the Bul- 
garians and Russians. Great mortality is reported 
among the refugees at Constantinople. 

A riot is reported to have taken place in Yokohama 
in consequence of two Buddhist priests who were preach- 
ing that the sun moves and the earth stands still, being 
ridiculed by students, who were in turn attacked by the 
mob. Three students were mortally wounded. 

The Brazillian Government has given license for the 
ascent of the Amazon by a United States surveying 
vessel, to make a chart of the navigation up to the 
Maderia. Men engaged in the construction of the Ma- 
deria and Mamore Railroad, under the Collins Bros. 
of this city, are reported to be suffering greatly on ac- 
count of the impossibility of procuring suitable pro- 
visions. 

Havana.—The war-steamer Ferdinand el Catolico, 
has arrived from Santiago de Cuba with 112 Cuban 
exiles from Jamaica. Four hundred Cubans remain, 
awaiting transportation to return to Cuba, General 
Martinez Campos has ordered that all the carts, oxen, 
and other equipage, no longer needed by the troops, 
shall be distributed amongst poor persons engaged in 
cultivating the fields. 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from Benjamin Gilbert, Agent, Pa., $2.10, 
vol. 52, and for Joshua Cope and Mary M. Price, $2.10 
each, vol. 52. 





The Memorials of our deceased friends, Alfred Cope 
and Ebenezer Worth, have been printed in pamphlet 
form and may be obtained at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 
304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 





WANTED. 
A competent Teacher for Friends’ Academy at 
Moorestown, New Jersey. Apply to 
George M. Haverstick, Moorestown, Burlington 


Jonathan G. Williams, Fellowship P. O., Bur- 
lington Co., N. J. 
Joseph Walton, 262 S. Second St., Philadelphia. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A well qualified woman is wanted to take the situa- 

tion of Nurse in the Boys’ Department. 

Application may be made to 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Chester Co., Pa. 
Susanna F. Sharpless, Street Road,“ “ “ 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 252 8. Front St., Philada. 








FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


about one-sixth since 1873. Agricultural laborers now| made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 


receive 48 cents per day. On public works laborers 


; Managers. 
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